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In 15 States Top Total 


For August; New Cars Off) — 





Truck Total for Month Is 3,746, Against 3,432 in 
Same States for August; Passenger Cars 
Are 18,771, Against 23,446 


P Detroit, Oct. 10.—R. L. Polk & Co. today released sales 
figures covering fifteen states for both passenger and com- 


mercial vehicles. 


vehicles of both classes, against 21,048 sold in the same terri- | 


tory in August this year. 

This compilation, 
totals in almost one-third of the 
States, gives ground for some inter- 
esting estimates. If the ratio indi- 
cated in these preliminary figures 
holds true for all the country, we 


Shall have total sales of passenger | 


cars and trucks in September of | 
88,380 units, as compared with 
108,467 in August. 


However, the really 
from Polk is found in the truly re- 
markable showing made by com- 
mercial vehicles. September com- 
mercial vehicle sales in the fifteen 
states show a total of 3,746, against 
August sales of 3,432 


month of 314 units. 


Passenger car sales in the fifteen 
states so far reporting tctaled 18,771, 
against 23,446 in the same territory 
on August. This decrease works out 


at 24.9 per cent. 
September, 1931, is 43 ner cent, 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


DECEMBER 6 T0 8 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Consumer credit 
as embodied in the $2,000,000,000 
business the discount finance 


companies will be duscussed by more 
than 200 financiers in New Orleans, 
La., December 6, 7 and 8 The oc- 
casion will be the annual convention 
of the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies, which includes in 
its membership the firms doing 90 
per cent. of the automobile and 
ether time-payment financing of 
merchandise in this country. 

Latest figures from reporting com- 
panies compiled by the United States 


of 


Department of Commerce, showing | 


an increase of approximately $300,000 
in the installment financing of retail 
automobile sales for August, as com- 
pared with July, focus attention on 
the part this business will play in 
economic recovery, and the conven- 
ticn will devote major attention to 
this phase. The statistics show 


Qenee 


in the same 
territory, an actual increase for the | 


This territory shows a total sale of 22,517 | 


showing “the | PARIS CAR DEALERS 


_ SEE DEFINITE SALES 
UPTURN VERY NEAR 


By L. fr. LEVICK 

Paris, Oct. 10.—There will be more 
cause for good cheer 
|than wine and entertainment when 
the American Automobile Club of 
| Europe holds its annual show ban- 
;}quet here tomorrow night. The 
|members will bring an optimism 
fortified by widespread genuine feel- 
jing among Paris dealers in Ameri- 
;can motor vehicles that they are on 
the. point of a definite upturn in 
sales, 

For one 


encouraging | 
factor in these early sales returns | SUbstantial 


thing, the Automobile 
and will continue to October 16, is 
|now expected to give 1 greater im- 
|petus to buying than was at first 
anticipated. That the industry in 
the United States shares this view 
may be indicated in the arrival for 
the show of more automotive ex- 
}ecutives than had been expected in 
|a depression year. 

Nor does the latest survey of the 
|European market, made by the 
|office here of the United States 
|Automotive Trade Commissioner, 
present an unrélieved picture of 
|gloom. In Norway the market for 
/replacement parts and a cessories is 
|reported considerably better than 
{in former years. In Portugal, this 
|business also continues to improve, 
;and although that country is but a 
|small motor vehicle market, pas- 
|senger car registrations were 148 
| (43 per cent. American) in August, 
|; against 104 in July, and truck regis- 
| tratdons ros. from 49 to £°, of which 
|31 were American. 
| In Spain definite improvement 
was seen in the automobile business 





GRAHAM ANNOUNCES 
CONTEST WINNERS 


(Continued on Page 2) 


$45,000,000 of automobiies financed | 


on the installment plan the 
summer month, with the 
mainly accounted for hy sale of new 
cars. 

Besides the address o! the presi- 
dent of the association, Victor L. 
Brown of Milwaukee, the convention 
program so far planned includes an 
address by Charles de B. Claiborne, 
vice-president of the Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans; a talk 
on “Depression Fallacies” by Milan 
V. Ayers, nationally known statistical 
analyst for the association, and a 
discussion of co-operation 
insurance companies and the in- 
stallment finance companies, with 
special reference to reduction of 


losses, by S. R. Featherston, vice- | 


president of one of the leading fi- 
mance companies of Wichita Falls, 
Tex. G. E. Norgan of Eau Claire, 
Wis., will discuss “Co-operation of 





(Cemtinued on Page 2) 


between | 





last | 
increase | 


Detroit, Oct. 10.—Twenty salesmen 
|who led in selling Graham cars in 
September have been awarded 
watches by the Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corporation, as first prizes in a 
|retail sales contest. The country 
|was divided in five districts, and 
the high salesman in each district 
in each of four weeks was awarded 
a watch. 

The winners in the Cannonball 
Baker contest, as it was named in 
honor of the famous pilot’s recent 
feat of setting a new record for the 
iclimb to the top of Mount Wash- 


lington, N. H., in a Graham eight, | 


| were as follows: 

E. A. Cant, Graham-Paige Com- 
pany of Michigan, Detroit, Mich.; 
G. C. Baker, Butler Motor Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John Bowers and 
R. E. Murray, Archer-Mann Motor 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Firmness in Domestic Sales 


TENNEY REJOINS 
MARMON AS GEN. 
SALES DIRECTOR 


| 
| 
| 





GEORGE C. TENNEY 


é | Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 10.—The | 
The drop under | Salon, which opened last Thursday appointment of George C. Tenney as 


| general sales director of the Marmon 
|Motor Car Company is announced 
|by G. M. Williams, president, As- 
| sisting Mr. Tenney in the supervis- 
|ion of Marmon sales activities will | 
| 





(Continued on Page 8) 


FREE ENTRY FOR 
~ BRITISH CAR PARTS 
RUMORED IN CANADA 


Montreal, Oct. 10.—Free entry for 
automobile chassis, engines and parts 
from Great Britain may be included | 
in the next Canadian budget. The 
aim of the automobile schedules 
probably would be to give British 
manufacturers every opportunity to | 
enter the Canadian market, but to 
| insist on a certain amount of Cana- | 
dian workmanship. 

The special concession to the} 
British motor car manufacturers 
was put in, it is said, as a result of | 
the insistence by Prime Minister 
Bennett on a 6-cent wheat prefer- 
ence and represents an imortant 
quid pro quo on Canada’s part in| 
return for this preference. 

Leading officials in the automo- 





__ And Exports Chee 


| this is normally the low season for factory activity. 


| the second ten-day period of that month. 


DOMINION MOTORS 


iminion Motors, 
' Canada, whereby Roy Kerby 1s to 


| necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New | 





(Continued on Page 7) 


STUDEBAKER SALES 
IN CANADA UP 1614 % | 


|2; Municipal 


Walkerville, Ont., Oct. 10.—Al-| 
though Canddian registrations of all | 
makes of automobiles for 1932 show | 
a decrease of more than 40 per cent. 
as compared to 1931, Studebaker 
shipments show a gain of 16% per 
cent. :; of September 30, it was 
announced here by an official of the | 
Studebaker Corporation of Canada, | 
Ltd. 
| “We believe we are the only motor 
[car company in Canada showing a 
gain in unit sales, and, of course, 
we are greatly pleased with the won- 
derful acceptance accorded our 
products by the Canadian public. 
No small part of this increase is 
due to the Rockne Six,” he says. 


| Jersey, 
|and Rhode Island, were announced | 


ibe divided between 


rs Detroit 


| Activity During September Showed Surprising 


Strength, and Outlook for Current 
Month Is Encouraging 


Detroit, Oct. 10.—Gloom is not entirely enveloping this 
automotive city at the present time, in spite of the fact that 
At the 
Ford plant, for instance, there is a definite air of optimism. 
The company reports that sales of the new models in the final 
ten days of September showed a 30 per cent. increase over 
Ford dealer stocks 
have been cut to a low level and the company is stepping up 
its production to meet actual demand. This wi!l probably 
mean an increase in the payroll, which now stands at 50,000. 
It may also lift the present three-day working week. 

Various other companes are also 
| finding some scraps of improvement 
along the way. VanDerZee, general 
|sales manager of Dodge, has an- 
nounced that his company’s retail 


TO HANDLE LOW PRICE) "nis commainrs ti 
CONTINENTAL MODEL jms °# em or 


| Graham-Paige announces. that 
during the week ended October 1 
retail sales by its dealers showed 
|}a marked improvement, with the to- 
tal higher than in any week since 
June 25. 

| Oldsmobile’s September business 
|}was 98.66 per cent. of the same 
make, manufacture and sell the | month last year, considered remark- 
Continental-De Vaux in Canada | able in view of the fact that the in- 


under the trade name of Frontenac, |@uStry as a whole is selling only 
W. R. Angell, president of Conti- | bout half the number of cars it 
nental Moters, announced today | did in 1931. Further, the tactory 
that another deal has bee» made | 52YS, Oldsmobile September sales 
with Kerby. | materially exceeded those of August, 

This new plan has to do with the |a month that usually is better from 


i : }a car selling int. 
new low-priced car Continental |# ¢ar Selling standpo 
Motors out introduce within the Lincoln reports that its September 


next ninety days. Dominion Motors | retail sales were 25.4 per cent. ahead 
: ‘ : : -|of the total for the same month 
also will manufacture and sell this|; : - , S 
P a |last year and also exceeded those 
model as well as the Continental- | : 
ag of August, 1932. 
Pp ae ee : 5 Hudson's retail sales last week ex- 
resigent Angell mates that the ceeded those of the same period last 
new program of his company is| ear This is the elghth successive 
being pushed as rapidly as possible | week that this has been true. 
and it is anticipated that the new| ‘Phere has also been a fair im- 


car hy be in production in De-|-5vement in the export division of 
cember. the industry. Here again Hudson 








Detroit, Oct. 10.—Supplementing 
his announcement that Continental 
Motors had closed a deal with Do- 
Ltd., of Toronto, 





(Continued on Page 8) 


Vermont, New Hampshire | 








STUDEBAKER LISTS llast year. The new Terraplane is 
lreported to have registered well in 
NO. ATLANTIC STATES rite’ chrysier 
lcreased its proportion of the total 
export business and is doing very 
dl 4..| Packard reports a 25 per cent. in- 
South Bend, Ind., Oct. 10.—The | crease in exports during September 
names of Studebaker dealers in the | -— 
among the winners in the Stude-| 7 
baker “Gold Rush” contest, includ- INDIANAPOLIS SALES 
today. Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 10,—Sep- 
Roslyn Harbor Sales & Service,|tember new car sales in Marion 
Group No, 1; C. H. G. Cedarborg | crease of 26 per cent. from the 
Co., Brookline, Mass., in Group No.| monthly total of August and 36 per 
Walden, N. Y., in Group No. 3;/|cording to a preliminary report is- 
Peterson Bros., Inc., Lynn, Mass., in| sued by the Indianapolis Automobile 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., in Group No. 5;| Only a few scattered increases 
Foss-Hughes Co., Providence, R. I.,} were noted over either of the com- 


j}has been showing steady gains over 
The Chrysler Corporation has in- 
| well in the foreign field. 
North Atlantic states who were} 
ing the states of New York, Con- | OFF FOR SEPTEMBER 
Roslyn, N. Y., took first place in county (Indianapolis) showed a de- 
Square Garage, Inc.,| cent. from September of 1931, ac- 
Group No. 4; J. Franklin Sharp,| Trade Association. 
in Group No. 6, and the Pierce- | parative months, the volume leaders 


Arrow Sales Corporation, Newark, | slipping backward in the fall month 
N. J., in Group No. 7. along with the remainder of the list. 
As a reward for their efforts, | Cadillac, Essex, Graham, Hupmobile, 


Oldsmobile, Packard, Reo and 
Rockne were the only makes of cars 
able to make any progress compared 
with August, while Ford, Graham, 
Lincoln, Reo and Rockne increased 


salesmen in the winning organiza- 
tions were given a purse of gold to 
them. Gold 
watches, emblematic of  distin- 
guished sales leadership, were pre- 


sented to the winning dealers or|their totals over September of a 
sales managers by A. R. Erskine, | year ago, 

president of the Studebaker Corpo- , omeeenene 

ration. i {Continued on Page 3) 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 
TO BE DISCUSSED 
DECEMBER 6 TO 8 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Finance Companies,’ and C. H. 
Warington of Washington, D. C., 
will talk on “Insurance Problems.” 
New England delegates to the con- 
vention will make the trip to New 
Orleans by boat,.and plans are under 


way for the Eastern finance com- 
pany representatives to join the 
nautical party en route. 


“The prophets of gloom, who have | 


forced to back-track, at first 
laid the depression at the door of 
installment selling and later pre- 
dicted the complete collapse of this 
of consumer credit before the 


was out of its trials, have 
seen this business 
severe economic readjustments,” 
said Mr. Brown, the association 
president, in announcing the con- 
vention. “At present the wise heads 
throughout our financial system are 
thankfully acknowledging what in- 
finitely worse conditions would have 
been precipitated upon the banking 
system and the entire credit struc- 
ture, had consumer credit not been 
available through the finance com- 
panies. 

“We are still confident that the 
nation’s leaders will recognize the 
great stimulus to business which 
would come from mobilizing a sure 
supply of additional credit behind 
present consumer financing facili- 
ties. The convention will discuss 
possibilities of making notes of 
finance companies eligible for re- 
discount privileges under the Fed- 
era] Reserve system. By this move 
we believe that buying power could 
be released in quantities sufficient 
to put back on their feet many of 
the enfeebled industries which de- 
pend for their basic market on the 
everyday consumer, who must pur- 
chase with installment payments or 
do without.” 


GRAHAM ANNOUNCES 
CONTEST WINNERS 


been 


type 
nation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. Al- 
derman, Harry Grant and Samuel 
F. Keats, Guy A. Willey Motor Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. J. Bau- 
man, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; J. Dixon 
and E. L. Dixon, Rabon-Thompson 


Company, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
R. J. Ainslie and D. F. Moore, Mem- 


phis Motor Car Company, Memphis, | 


Tenn.; C. R. Webb, Webb Motor 
Company, Inc., Oakland, Cal.; J. N. 
Burge, Mortimer O’Brien and Floyd 
D. Smith, Graham-Paige Company 
of Northern California, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; F. L. Bauer and C. L. 
Swartz, Stanton Motors, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, O.; C,. L. Williams, Williams 
Motor Company, Superior, Wis.; 
Harry M. Smith, N. J. Melick Com- 
pany, Toledo, O. 





our OWNED AND 





















The last word in 


compartment: 


upwards. * > 


ofcars,**** 


KENT 
GRAND CENTRAL 








triumph over | 


KENT 
AUTOMATIC 
GARAGES newyork 


by the 
LEY GARAGE CORPORATION 


and safety for your car::* 
occupies its own particular 


offers every opportunity * 
for storage ~by the hour, 
the day,the month; ++ *> 
with or without service.’ 
Rates #1529 monthly and 


oe € 2.8 9 


Expert repairs on all makes 


44 ST. near THIRD AVE. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0460 


PARIS CAR DEALERS | — FINANCIAL NEWS 


SEE DEFINITE SALES 
| _ UPTURN VERY NEAR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


both in Juiy and August. American 
makes accounted for 85 per cent. 
of truck and 27 per cent. of pas- 


senger car registrations in July, 

when a total of 1,020 units were 

listed, a gain of 300 over June. 
On the other hand, there is no 


denying that foreign exchange re- 
strictions, quotas, prohibitive duties 


and other barriers still seriously | 
hinder the free flow of American 
mtor vehicles into’ continental | 


countries which otherwise might of- 
fer a more fruitful market. 


the only ones that do not offer 


some serious difficulty to importers 


of American cars and trucks, accord- 


ing to a study of the situation just} 


assistant 
trade 


made by H. C. Schuette, 
United States automotive 
commissioner to Europe. 


Seven other countries also have no} 


financial or quota restrictions, but 
present other handicaps. Great 
Britain, Finland, Portugal and Swe- 
}den have a depreciated exchange. 
France has a high duty, which with 
other taxes and freight charges re- 
;sults in American cars selling for 
|about double here. Italy has a pro- 
hibitive import duty. Poland re- 


companies to buy Polish-made ve- 
hicles, with the result thta imports 
}are almost at a standstill. 


restrictions. Belgium has a tempo- 
rary regulation “to prevent dump- 
ing” until a proposed import duty 
goes into effect, but this quota is 
liberal, and allows a dealer to import 


as many motor vehicles as he pur- | 


|; chased abroad in the corresponding 
;}month of 1931. 

| Latvia limits imports of mctor ve- 
|hicles to 75 per cent. of last year’s 
| amount. 


| automobiles, trucks and truck chas- 
}sis, in the ratio of 2 to 1, exports 
/to imports: Passenger cars must not 
| weigh over 3,857 pounds. 

In Soviet Russia, of course, 
import business is a government 
| monopoly. 
| Czechoslovakia, in addition to a 
|} high duty on automobiles, requires 
| importers to obtain a _ special 
change permit. In Yugoslavia an 
jimporter must also obtain special 


| permission before he can secure for- | 


;}eign currency to pay for his cars. 
|Severe exchange restrictions 
; wise hamper Hungarian automotive 
| importers. 


RIM PRODUCTION — 
DECLINES IN SEPTEMBER 


| Cleveland, Oct. 10.—Tire rims in- 
|spected and approved by Tire and 
|Rim Association, Inc., in September 
|} totaled 197,998, ayainst 221,913 in 
|August and 504,879 in September, 
| 1931. 

| For nine months 4,753,133 rims 
were approved, compared with 10,- 


502,830 in the like period last year. | 
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convenience 
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In fact, | 
|of 23 countries in Europe, Switzer- | 
land and Holland seem to be about | 


quires government departments and | 
officials, bus operators and trucking 


Three countries have only quota | 


Turkey requires exports of | 
| specified products against imports of | 


the | 


ex- | 


like- | 


GENERAL MOTORS 

| New York, Oct. 10.—September 
sales of the General Motors Cor- 
poration to consumers in the United 
| States were 34,694 units. This com- 
|} pared with 37,230 units in August 
and with 51,740 units in September, 
1931. 
during September represented a 
gain over the normal seasonal trend, 
which generally results in a sharper 
decline. In 1931 the comparable 
decline was 18,136 cars and in 1930 
it was 10,621 cars. 
| That the company is holding its 
manufacturing rate close to actual 
sales and is continuing to avoid 
forcing 
shown in sales by the company to 
dealers for the month of 23,545 cars, 
or 11,149 fewer than were sold. Sales 
to dealers in August were 24,151 
and in September of last year they 
were 47,895. 

The company reported total sales 


and overseas shipments, of 30,117 
in September, against 30,419 in 
| August and 58,122 in September, 


| 1931. 

| For the first nine months of this 
year sales to consumers in the 
United States were 450,347, against 
800,234 for the same period of last 
year, Sales to dealers were 420,- 
543, against 814,959 last year, indi- 
cating a favorable dealer position 
with practically no stocks at this 
time just before the introduction of 
new models. 
for the period were 492,323, against 
939,846 last year. 





CHRYSLER 


of the Chrsyler Corporation of rec- | 


ord at the close of business October 
7 will be entitled to vote at the 


28 to vote on the reduction of the 
capital of the corporation to $21,- 
922,215 from $72,963,883 by reducing 
the amount of capital represented 
by the 4,380,280 outstanding shares 
|of no-par value common stock. 


CHEVROLET 
New York, Oct. 10—For the sixth 
consecutive year the Chevrolet Motor 
Company has won first place at the 
annual automobile shows sponsored 


ber of Commerce. This honor, one 
eagerly sought by the industry, 
|carries with it the right to first 
|choice of exhibition space at the 
two automobile shows to be spon- 
sored by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce at New York 
and Chicago early next year. 


FISHER INDEX 
| New Haven, Oct. 
|commodity price in this country de- 
clined 0.4 point last week to 61.8 
‘from 62.2 in the previous week, ac- 
|cording to Prof. Irving Fisher's in- 
dex, compiled on the basis of average 
1926 values of 100. The purchasing 
power of the dollar rose to 61.7 per 


cent. above the 1926 index, compared | 


with 60.7 previously. English com- 
modity prices for the week had an 
average of 63.7. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS 

Montreal, Oct. 10. — Two note- 
worthy signs of improving business 
'are the 
general public to buy, and the in- 


crease in car loadings, the last week | 


showing a gain over a year ago. At 
the present moment car 
show an_ impressively favorable 
change in the situation, and the ris- 
|} ing volume is reflected in the traffic 
|earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
| Railway for the last week in Sep- 
| tember, which for the third time 
| this year are better than the corre- 
| sponding period in 1931. 


OKLAHOMA OLL 
Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 10.— Confideni 


that Texas cil producers were to ec- | 


cept a reduction in daily allowat] 
production for the rest of October 
and possibly during the first half of 
November, Oklahoma oil men at a 
meeting here last week voted to re- 
duce the daily output of the state 
| again. 
| mately 385,000 barrels a day. as com- 
| pared with 397,715 barrels a day for 
tne first half of October and the 
last half of September. 


Approach of winter with a general ! 


decline in consumption of petroleum 
products has caused pipe line con- 
cerns to announce that they do not 
want to buy as much crude oil for 
the remaining weeks of 1932 as they 


| bought during the spring and sum- 


mer months. 


The small decline in sales | 


large stocks on dealers is | 


to dealers, including Canadian sales | 


Total sales to dealers | 


New York, Oct. 10.— Stockholders | 


special meeting called for October | 


by the National Automobile Cham- | 


10. — Average | 


greater willingness of the | 


loadings | 


They will produce approxi- | 
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OREIGN-BUILT cars no longer are serious factors in 

the United States market, but their builders are keenly 
interested in the activities of American automobile manu- 
facturers. Which is why some of our European brothers 
maintain listening posts on this side of the Atlantic, with 
observers to note developments and report to the home 
of fices. 

Fiat and Citroen are examples of this manufacturing 
| wisdom, both having representatives in Detroit—not for the 
purpose of selling cars in this country, but to study new 
‘methods of automobile manufacture, new labor-saving 
machinery, to report trends and the like. 

+ oe * 

LUIGI SOSSI, who has been Fiat observer here for the 
| past six years, came into the sanctum the other day with a 
| Fiat catalogue, a magnificent bit of printing, which brings 
/me up to date as to the present activities of this great Italian 
corporation. Reading it, I feel as if Fiat is the industrial 
backbone of Mussolini’s Italy. 

Fiat (Fabrica Itliana Automobili Torino, if you want 
to be formal, the initials giving us Fiat) started in 1899, with 
a meager capital and fifty workmen. Today it has a fully 
paid up capital of 400,000,000 lire, employs 35,000 workmen 
| and the total area covered by the works and affiliated com- 
panies is about seven and three-quarter square miles. 

* * * 

FIAT PRODUCTS cover motor cars and trucks, trac- 
tors, aeroplanes, aero engines, railway rolling stock, heavy 
oil engines, iron and steel products, ball bearings—in fact, 
pretty near everything that European industry uses. 

Over here we seem to have the general idea that Fiat 
makes nothing but high-priced cars. Far from it, Sossi says. 
Fiat has a small four cylinder selling at $500, a big four at 
$800 and three sixes ranging from $800 to $1,500, in addition 
to the big models. Fiat is about to bring out its first eight, 
'which will be a straight-eight. 

~ * 4 

GOSSIP MONGERS should put bridles on their tongues 
these days, a high-up executive in one of the big Detroit 
companies declares, following the receipt of a letter which 
had come to his desk informing him of the loss of an order 
'for 300 cars because Dame Rumor had intimated the com- 

pany was going to bring out a new model. 

“We didn’t pay any attention to rumors back in the 
|palmy days,” he said. ‘Automobiles sold themselves then. 
| But now, when the buying public is so jittery, an unverified 
‘rumor often means the loss of many sales. We still have 
1932 models to sell and a couple of months left of the present 
season. A report of a new model coming through upsets the 
apple cart at the present time. Idle gossip may mean more 
red ink for some of us.”’ 

aK * ok 

“BUCK” WEAVER’S famous questionnaire seeking to 
learn the likes and dislikes of the motor car owners and 
sent out by General Motors, had a distribution of 100,000 in 
the Dominion. The customer research department of Gen- 
eral Motors Products of Canada now summarizes the 
results. 

“Replies so far tabulated show that the Canadian 
motorist wants relatively modest speed, and almost unani- 
mously his preference is for greater operating economy, as 
‘against more miles per hour,” my Canadian contact informs 
me. “The desire for safety and thrift is noticeable in most 
of the answers. Most important of all, nearly every 
response shows keen interest in, and, in some cases, strong 
demand for, the latest engineering advancements.” 

* * 7% 

NO. 1 TERRAPLANE finally has been put into service. 
This new Essex was presented to Orville Wright because of 
the affinity of the Terraplane automobile engine to aviation 
engineering. Mr. Wright vacationed in Canada and there- 
fore did not take delivery of the gift until this week, when 
he called at the factory, picked it up and drove home to 
Dayton. 

While here he renewed acquaintance with Rodney 
Wright—same name, but no relation—because Rodney was 
Orville’s first pupil at Langley Field and now is pilot of the 
airplane which is powered’ ‘with a Terraplane attomobile 
engine. 
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Retail Salesmen— [his Is Your Page 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


sion of the industry. 


Salesmen, this is your department, 


Automotive 


Daily News wants you to get something from this department that) will 


help you in your work on the firing line. 


It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesmen to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


WHAT SALES PROMOTION 
CAN DO FOR THE DEALER 





At the recent convention of the New York State Dealer 


Association, E. W. Turner of the Buffalo branch of the Ford | sales 


> 


cessful than in any other plan, but 
here, too, is an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. There are so many 
dealers and so many more salf;- 
men, and so few men available 
from the factory for the work. 

The smart dealer will recognize 
the need his salesmen have for as- 


sistance in merchandising his 
product. He will also realize that 
the best chance of their getting this | 
| assistance is for him to be his own 


sales promotion manager. Too many 
of us are reluctant to work. Is it 
because we have grown old and lazy 
on the job? Is it because we 
sO pompous and dqdizniiied that we 
are ashamed to ri! doorbells with 
our salesmen, or is it because we 


| 
| are a little afraid that we will fall 


}down on this job in front of the 
| salesmen? 

Every dealer should be his own 

promotion manager He 


Motor Company told the assembled merchants a number of | should be ever on the lookout for 
interesting things about sales promotion as a force in present 


day business. 


Space does not permit quoting Mr. Turner in 


toto, but we are giving a number of the salient points that 
he scored which will be of practical value to automobile 
dealers in all sections of the country. 


Warning the dealers against the 9 


danger of “getting into a rut” in 
this matter of promoting sales. Mr. 


Turner said: 
It is to be remembered that the 


duty of the manufacturer is to build | 


the cars, and the duty of the deal- 
ership is to retail those cars. With 
that thought in mind, we much ap- 
preciate that the sales promotion 
department is necessarily the con- 


necting link between the two divi- | 


sions. It carries the manufacturers’ 
problems to the retailers, and the 
retailers’ problems to the manufac- 
turers. In our company at least 
the sales promotion program is a 
very definite one and, properly su- 
pervised, will be of tremendous as- 
gistance to the dealers in the op- 
ération of their business. For ex- 


ample, we have a department de-| 


voted entirely to business analysis. 
With the information furnished 
through approximately ten thousand 
dealers it can supply a program 
that will insure a profitable busi- 
hess based on any particular num- 


ber of cars that the dealer feels | 
that he can sell in a year’s time. | 


By accepting the dealer’s figures as 


to his car sales for the year, we| 


can offer a budget that will keep 
his expenditures in each department 


in proper proportion to his volume, | 


an assistance that will aid him in 


guarding against leaks of all kinds, | 


and if properly supervised insure 
his success, provided he sells the 
volume which he, himself, estimates 
he can reach. 

The necessity for such a pro- 
gram can readily be appreciated by 
glancing through some of the an- 
alyses made for some of our near- 
by dealers. For example, we made 
an analysis a short time ago for 
@ dealer who sold approximately 
750 cars in each of the years 1929 
and 1930. When he had rearranged 
his business in accordance with the 
ideas furnished by tne _ business 
analyist it was found that he could 
operate at a profit with a volume 
of 250 cars per year, and this deal- 
er, who could operate at a profit 
on a volume of 250 cars a year, was 
in rather bad financial shape, in 
spite of the fact that for two years 
he had sold three times the volume 
necessary for profit. True enough, 
this analysis would have been very 
profitable could he have put it into 
effect in 1929, but it will be just as} 
effective in 1939. 

We respect the dealer’s right to 
operate his own business without 
undue interference from ourselves, 
and we have yet to find a dealer 
who resented the efforts of the 
business analysis department to help 
him after he found out what the 
business analysis department had to 
offer. 

Now, I would like to talk for a few 
minutes about the newspaper duties 
of a sales promotion department: 
The gathering together of ideas that 
will help to sell automobiles and 
adapting them to fit the dealer’s 
individual territory. It has taken 
us quite a while to find a practical 
method of so distributing these ideas 
as to bring practical results. 

We tried letters and bulletins and 
found that if they were long enough 
to give a comprehensive story they 





were too long for a busy dealer to 
read, and the net result was in- 
creased revenue for the postal de- 
| partment. 

We tried dealers’ meetings, and 
| that worked a little bit better. Most 
dealers approved of the ideas, but 
few of them absorbed enough to re- 
| tell the stories to their salesmen in 
sufficient detail to make the plans 
work out. 

Then we tried salesmen’s meetings, 


salesmen direct. Apparently we had 
reached this goal, but later check- 
ups revealed the fact that enthu- 
;siasm resulting from the meeting 
was but temporary, and that the 
average salesman, for some unknown 
reason, failed to carry out the 
ideas in his actual work. 

So, in an honest effort to be of 
real assistance, we have gone far 
beyond the line that marks the dif- 
ference between the manufacturer 
and the retailer. We have gone 
out on the firing line with the 
salesman, worked with him and 
with his prospects, and proven to 
him in actual operation the plans 
we wanted to adopt, and the best 
methods of presenting our mer- 
chandise. 





? 


Depression 





attempting to call the ideas to the | 


| new ideas that will help his sales- 
men to sell cars. He should be not 
| only willing but glad to try every 


| possible idea, and rather than be| 


discouraged if one fails to work, feel 
that, if one idea out of ten is) 
profitable to him, the other nine 


failures are but small payment for | 


the one successful idea. 

It is always difficult in talking 
about sales promotion to stay away 
from definite plans of operation. 
Without effort, such things as pres- 
entation talks, standard demonstra- 
tions, etc., begin to creep in, and 
certainly we have not the time to 


; go into the theory of selling Ford 


cars at this meeting, even if you 
were all interested in selling Ford 
cars. 

But there is one very definite | 
thought that I believe every dealer | 
could take to heart, something | 
that if each dealer would attempt | 
to carry out in his own business | 
would undoubtedly be the solution | 
of our so-called used car problem. | 
There are several thoughts that | 
should be considered before we en- | 
ter into our selling plan: 

First — In the United Staves 
there have been 534 companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Of this number, only 22 
are now in actual operation. We 


survivors in a field of 534 entrants 
one must be pretty god, so we must 





| 
In this, we have been more suc- 


Summarizes Achievement 


| 
must admit “hat to be one of : 


that every new automobile 


admit 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Bosh! 


CHERNER’S 
HAPPY BUSINESS 


“Joe” Cherner and 34 employes, 
which embraces a family of 170 persons, 


shared a good business in September 





CHERNER was first in Washington in FORD 
September Sales, and ranked among the highest 


in September Sales performance for the 


WHOLE UNITED STATES in individual deliveries. 


There must be a difference with Cherner! 


The personal touch ? 
The infinite care of your new car? 
The perfect guarantee on used cars? 


This organization has 34 “Cherners”’ alert to 


serve you with the world’s premier value in 
motor cars 


CHERNER MOTOR COMPANY 
bord Decters 


Phone North 8565 


Free lubrication, 3 days—from 7 to 8 p. m. 





Above is a reproduction of a 16x21 inch cireular distributed by the 
Cherner Motor Company of Washington, D. C., in which the concern 


gives a summary of its sales achievement. 


Joseph Cherner, president, 


tells Automotive Daily News: “Here is a summary of our achievement 


in Ford sales and service for the month ef September. 


It is especially 


gratifying at a time when all lines of endeavor are hoping for an upward 
trend in business, and we believe that when automobiles are selling the 


entire business world may look for increased activity. 


It occurred to us 


that the mention of this circular in your paper might prove of interest 
and encouragement te the many automobile dealers in the country.” 








are | 











| Used Car Selling Prices | 


Automotive Daily News in this department offers for 
the benefit of its dealer and salesmen readers a compilation 
of prices at which used cars have within the past few days 
been offered for sale by reputable dealers in various cities. 


hese prices will vary on condition and from other causes. 


They are not presented as being the exact prices at which 
these models should be sold, but simply as the prices at 
which they have been offered for sale by dealers in the 


of this paper. 


Detroit 


1931 


DIR: K vweecadendceesss 595 
PP '<e5 6beevaeeseee a 545-785 
SOG ecccseaneerdeens 
Se © ic ecacenseeds bat 
CEE TONOS © vcccccovscous 585-895 
|Chevrolet ............... 265¢p-350 
ee Gee DS vi cconseaseues a 

EO BOO S ccicccsccesces 335-375cp 
SE @. ccb dense cceesns 385-295 
Se he skseeaenteetes 545 
PERC CTY oT Teri eeT 245-295 
LPOTE 2... wcccccccsvcccces 165cp-335v 
[oe © capveseetyeene 495 
| Hudson ........s.000.... 445¢p-495c 
DE © vccéccinces 335 
Pe © ccévaséerns ad 
|La Salle ..... vive eaan ca 575-1095 
Lincoln ..... poneeeveves 1950 
DEN SieCssaee seers 

i PT ererirer es i 
kere peeenecends 395 
GE oc cccccccccccces 395cp 
SS DD icccesscces ase aa 
GIRIEED ccccccocesces 595 
Es dabedscadences 

Piymouth .....00. scenes : 
EE aie veka bu pae es 365cep-395ep 
Studebaker Dictator .... wins 
Studebaker Commander. 
Studebaker President. wees 
Willys-Knight .......... 195cp-345d 

195 


Willys-Overland 


various cities. Other cities will appear in subsequent issues 


Mis « 


1930 1929 1928 
450 135-175 oven 
445 165-345 85-150 
se 590-750 450 
295b 195-265 110cp 
295-365 265-285 195¢p 
165-265 125¢-145 40c-95 
295 cei 
195-235 185-225 95ep 
325 A ee een 
110r-250 45-165 40¢ 
135r-235 62.50r-100 wsdl 
295 85-195 oon 
295 145¢-265 “ott 
295 eo exis 
ee 295r-345 Eee 
195c¢p-950 265-445 250cc 
me gis 450 
275 150-295 joe 
395cp 265 65¢ 
325cp 125cp-295 163 
199cp eu eeee 
285cd-335d 165-2151 89c 
495-795 395-485 ess 
137ep-175 105cp eee 
; 97-185 95r-125 
eae 245 naa 
295 60cp 135 
235 saa 
135-195c 67 40c 


d-De luxe. c-Coach. cp-Coupe. ccp-Convertible coupe. b-Brougham. 


the car offered is a sedan. 


| t-Touring. r-Roadster. Where no distinguishing mark follows the price 








EQUIPMENT POLICIES NEED 





READJUSTMENT, SAYS CONDIT 


It will take industry some eight , 


years to make up at a normal rate 


the deficiency in equipment which 
deferred purchasing has _ brought 
about, according to estimates made 
by Virgil Jordan and quoted in the 
paper by K. H. Condit, editor of 
American Machinist, presented last 
week before the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
a joint session during the National 
Metal Congress at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Under these circumstances, a far- 
sighted policy in the purchase of 
new equipment must be put into 
effect in the automotive and other 
sections of the metal-working in- 
dustry, Mr. Condit asserted. An 
abstract from his paper follows: 

Fortunately, evidences that the 
tide has turned are multiplying 
and we can therefore consider ad- 
justments of policy to a condition 
that is radically different from 
that of even three months ago. 

In the automobile industry equip- 
ment and methods are supposed to 
be far ahead of those of other and 
older branches of metal working. 
They are ahead but even so they 
leave something to be desired. One 
of the older companies making a 
high priced car has an announced 
policy of spending not one unneces- 
sary cent for maintenance of equip- 
ment. When a machine in the pro- 
duction line breaks down they look 
it over to see if it can be repaired 
for under $200. If not, out it comes 
and they make a trip to the surplus 
machinery storehouse to see what 
there is that can be tinkered up in- 
expensively to plug the gap. 

One of the big body companies 
has followed the policy of careful 
attention to mantenance where 
safety is involved, and o* letting 
everything else go. 





Another automobile company, 
building low-priced cars, has a cur- 
rent policy of liberality toward re- 
pairs, but prohibition co far as new 
machinery is concerned. In desper- 
ation the superintendent ordered 
practically complete sets of parts for 
two machines that he could not get 
along without, and assembled them 
himself. There is nothing novel 
about this performance—it has been 
done for years by railroad men who 
were up against the same stupid 
executive policy. And how it does 
waste money! 

Railroads and automobile com- 
panies are not the only sufferers 
from depression psychology. A steel 
company asked for bids on the re- 
pair of twenty wire-drawing chucks 
that were pretty well battered. The 
shop that got the order bid $35 
apiece. Its manager was conscien- 
tious enough, however, to point out 
to the steel mill superintendent that 
he could get new and better chucks 
at $45. His answer was that his 
board of directors, on which were 
several bankers, had issued an edict 
that not a cent could be spent for 
new equipment, but that he had a 
blanket requisition to get those 
chucks repaired and that the con- 
tractor had better go ahead and 
make a profit while he could. He 
did. 

Bad as has been the effect of 
panic on equipment replacement 
programs, there has been a more 
dangerous, if less noticeable, effect 
on the morale of production execu- 
tives. A New York machinery dealer 
worked with the production men of 
a large machinery organization on 
a deal for three special machine 
tools. The order was finally signed 
and sent up to the financial heads 
for approval. It was rejected, The 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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. 
Profits for Everybody—If 

ECENTLY we talked with an editor well known in the 

motion picture trade field, and this man made the | 
remark that his industry was doing a volume of business | 
whieh should enable every one concerned in it to make money | 
if “things within the industry were right.” The editor 
explained: “There is enough money being paid into the box 
offices of movie theaters in America today to give every one 
concerned in the business a profit if it were not for certain 
internal abuses. The principal abuse is the existence in the 
producing companies of jobs paying enormous salaries to | 
various persons who have got their talons into the business 
and who are not worth what they are getting and in many 
cases even are not competent, being a positive debit on the 
business rather than even a doubtful asset. These, at best | 
needless and at worst damaging, executives are taking 
enough money from the gross returns to make it impossible | 
for many companies and exhibitors to show a profit.” 

Isn’t there a parallel in this with our own industry? We 
have not, it is true, a lot ef parasite executives drawing huge 
salaries, not because of their ability to produce anything but 
because they have managed in some way to get their claws 
into the business in such fashion that they cannot be shaken 
Joose. but we have other conditions which largely prevent 
profits where profits should be. 

We reca!l talking about a year ago with one of the ablest 
executives in the automobile field, and this man remarked: 











“The automotive business ought to be a splendid one for any | J. 
and Rubber Company has checked | 


ambitious man to go into. Any good business man ought to 
be able to take a dealership and make money from it. But 
theact ual fact remains that he probably will not.” 

If we asked 1,000 dealers if this estimate of the business 
is true, 990 of them probably would say: “Yes.” If we 
pressed the question home and asked them why it is true, 999 
of them probably would answer:.‘‘Used cars.” 

The real criminal in the automobile business has been, 
is and probably for some time to come will be the used car. 
The number of dealers who have their used car departments 
on a paying basis is a very small percentage of the whole 
body. The number who break even is not very large, not 
half as large, for instance, as the number of retail auto- 
mobile merchants who go broke simply because the used car 
problem has gotten them by the throat. 

What is the answer? Automotive Daily News from time 
to time has asked its dealer readers to give their ideas of 
how this critical problem may be solved. We have had many | 
answers, offering many suggestions. The most radical is | 
that the car manufacturers absolutely forbid their new car 
merchants to handle used cars. 

Actually the difficulty lies in the fundamental factor 
of human weakness. If every dealer in the country suddenly 
agreed to abide by centrally fixed prices for used cars, to 
accept none except on a basis enabling them to at least break 
even, the problem would be solved. But try and get 50,000 
merchants to keep the letter of such a law! You can’t even 
get all the dealers in a single city to do so for long. 

That the used car is here to stay is perfectly evident. 
That only the slow processes of education and experience are 
going to persuade all dealers to put the used car where it 
belongs as a non-debit factor is also evident. 

We would say that the best chance of solving this prob- 
Jem lies in making the service department yield a profit 
more than great enough to offset losses in the used car 
division. That is not a highly constructive solution. The 
one we need is a method of removing the used car from the 
debit column. The profit from service ought not to offset 
a loss anywhere; it is the most logical asset that the auto- 
mobile dealer has today. But if the dealers of America 
insist that they must continue to lose money on used cars, 
then their only salvation lies in becoming complete mer- 
chants of motor transportation with every other division of | 
their businesses contributing profits to offset the one loss. — | 


oe 





| lower 


| rigid. 
|static loading on the bogie axles to 

a varying degree with different de- | 
| signs. 


SIX-WHEEL TRUCKS 


Third Installment 


As regards frame attachment and 
relative position, the conventional 
rear spring is used in the Timken 
heavy-duty and the Hendrickson 


bogie units, where the spring seat} 


is swiveled to the center of the 
walking-beam. The semi-elliptic 
rear spring in an inverted position 
and swiveled to the frame is very 
popular. It is utilized as a pure 
load-carrying member by Sterling, 
Timken light-duty units and Mack. 
In the Dodge and the Maxi unit 
the spring is combined with the 
torque-rods to form a_ torque; 
resisting parallelogram. Federal 
utilizes parallel springs to transmit 
the load and torque reactions. 
The entire elimination of springs 


was sponsored by the Maccar com- | 


pany on one of its models and sub- 
sequently by LaFrance-Republic. A 
walking-beam connects the two 
driving axles and is pivoted at its 
center directly to the frame, with- 
out any springs. The rocking ac- 


in weight distribltion is not of 
much importance to vehicles opera- 
ting over improved roads but is 
vital to those traversing rough ter- 
rain, doing cross-country work or 
operating on soft ground. With 
some constructions a shifting of 
weight occurs as soon as a driving 
torque is impressed on the wheels. 


Torque reaction in the complete 
vehicle—the transfer of some of the 
front-axle weight to the rear when 
going forward—is existent in a six- 
wheeler as well as in a four. The 
rear-bogie construction, however, 
decides whether this weight will be 
divided equally between the two 
driving axles or be modified by the 
torque reactions within the bogie 
unit itself, making an unequal dis- 
tribution of weight with a decreas- 
ing load always occurring on the 
forward axle. 

Considerable argument is 
sented by the exponents of the inter- 
axle differential as well as by those 








Trucktor six-wheel 


FIG, 8. 


tion of the walking-beam halves for 


ithe frame the height of a road ob- | 


struction further absorption of 
irregularities comes from the cush- 
ioning qualities of the low-pressure 
tires used. A number of Maccar 
trucks have been used in severe 
long-distance work for about two 
years and have evidently proved the 
principle to be entirely satisfactory 
J. W. Shields of the Firestone Tire 


these trucks very closely for tire 
performance, and, as far as he can 
determine, the fact that the springs 
are omitted does not in any way 
react detrimentally to the service of 


| the tires. 


From the foregoing descriptions 
and figures, the means of absorbing 
the driving and brake-torque reac- 
tions of the various constructions is 
self-evident. When springs are not 
depended upon for this purpose, in 
whole or in part, torque-rods are 
used in conjunction with 
rods. Timken’'s pairing of them, 
above and below the axle, gives a 
similar parallelogram but with the 
Side below the axle centers 


instead of passing through them. 


|The same company’s walking-beam 
units simulate the Mack parallelo- | 


gram except that the lower side is 
Torque reaction changes the 


In some layouts a tendency exists 


| to transfer weight from the forward 


radius | 


truck attachment construction. 


| who do not employ any. Each con- 
| struction has its field and particu- 
j lar requirements; nevertheless we 
| find much contradictory evidence in 
ithe field, where lower maintenanct 
|costs costs are claimed by one over 
the other. 

Possible slipping and scuffing of 
|tires and the stressing of parts 
|naturally depend upon the varia- 
tion that occurs between two free 
wheels under such conditions. Where 
such a variation is slight. an inter- 
axle differential seems superfluous, 
but, in any kina of rough going, it is 
{absolutely essential. Everything 
| hinges on the definition of “rough 
|going.” No argument can be pre- 


| sented against the fact that, with- | 


}out an interaxle differential, back- 
llash is not taken up until creep 
does it. during which time one axle 
|does all the driving. 

The interaxle differential will 
|}overcome any of 
but at the expense of weight, com- 
| plication and initial and mainte- 
|nmance cost. The belief that each 


sonable. 
assumption that we have an ideal 
differential, because the shortcom- 


advantages that outweigh the ad- 
vantages. Slippage of one wheel 
makes the entire bogie unit in- 
operative. In a 
stalling is impossible if the two 
whecls on one axle have positive 
traction. For such reasons, special 
differentials or substitutes 








FIG. 9. 


(Top) Mack power divider partly separated, and 


(bottom) 


Gencral Motors truck rear spring’ silding block mounting 


pre- | 
lapplication of the 





high-traction type and the Krohn 
compensator. 

Assuming that stalling is 
thwarted, a difficult problem still 
remains. Should the differential 
place the full torque on one axle, its 
driving mechanism must be as 
Strong as that of a single axle 
which would be substituted for the 
bogie unit. An equal-power dis- 
tributing differential allows each 
axle to take its half of the load, 
thus reducing the size of the parts 
and their weight. How can this 
| paradox be solved? 
| Many attempts have been made to 
|develop substitutes for the differ- 
ential by introducing internal re- 
| sistance or opposing forces to nullify 
, the torque-balancing properties 
| while still retaining the motion 
characteristics of a true differential, 
These devices are often wasteful of 
power, the surfaces become polished 
and their locking becomes less posi- 
tive, destructive heat or erratic ro- 
tation results and their rapid wear 
leads to back-lash, which causes de- 
structive impact. 

Mack engineers have developed 
the power-divider shown in Fig. 4 
and the upper view of Fig. 9 as 
an attempt to solve this problem, 
the latter illustration showing its 
chain-drive 
model. The drive from the trans- 





these difficulties | 


ings of the usual type present dis- | 


thorough drive | 


have | 


| to the rear bogie axle. This change! been developed, such as the Timken | 


mission is delivered to a driving- 
cage carrying two sets of radically 
sliding plungers. They make con- 
tack on the inside with a double 
cam, one cam for each rcw of plung- 
ers. The cams are staggered and 
the use of two rows of piungers as- 
sures positive drive, due to the op- 
posing forces. The shape of the 
cams can be varied so that equal- 
ization is comparable with that of 
the standard type of differential. 
They can also be made tor the other 
extreme of complete locking. The 
Mack designers have steered a mid- 
dle course, maintaining sufficient 
traction on one set of wheels to 
move the truck, regardiess of con- 
ditions under the other set. while 
stopping short of a degree of lock- 


jing that would entail undue torque 


| loads. Large bearing surfaces 
|characterize the design, and thrust 
|}reactions are self-contained because 
|of the concentric relationship of the 
parts. 

There has _ been’ considerable 
argument regarding power loss when 
the interaxle differential operates. 
;Such a loss is difficult to calculate, 
as gearing efficiency is consider- 
ably higher today than ou. anti- 
quated formulas indicate. When the 
differential does not operate, no 
energy can be dissipated in friction; 
when it does operate, the relative 
speeds are low and, if the differ- 
ential characteristics are such as to 
allow fairly uniform motion. the 
loss must be very slight. In view of 
some complicated gear trains that 
have tested more than 90 per cent. 
efficiency, I feel that any interaxle 
power losses due to the differential 
are negligible. in so far as they would 
| be reflected in truck economy and, 
further, because the differential is 
in operation during a_ relatively 
small period. 

Probably no subject has given 
rise to a greater conflict of opinion 


(Continued on Page 8) 


COMING EVENTS | 


— 


| has its particular field appears rea- | 
However, this is under the | 





OCTOBER 
—London, England, Ulympia Show. 
—Atlantic City, N. J. Nationa! Harde 
ware Association, Accessories Branch, 


NOVEMBER 
11-19—Glasgow, Scotland. Motor show 
| 14-16—Atlanta, Ga. National Tire Deelers’ 
Association 
15-17—Houston, Tex. American Petro/enm 
Institute Meeting. 


DECEMBER 


2- 3—Detroit. National Standara Parts 
Association Convention 
5—New Orleans, La. Association of 
Asphalt Paving Technicologists. 
5- 9—New York. Annual) Meeting A. 8, 








M. E 

5-10—New York. Power and Mechanica) 
Engineering Exposition. 

5-10—Detroit. Third Annual Joint lrade 
Show, National Standard Parts Ase 
sociation and Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association Convene 
tion Hall 


tANUARY 


7-14—New York City. Nationa) Automo. 
bile Show. Grand Centra) Palace. 

7-15—Leos Angeles, Cal. Los Angeles Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association, twentieth 
annual show. 


16-23—Detroit. Highway and Building 
Congress 
28-Feb. 4—Chicago. Nationa! Automobile 
Show Coliseum. 
FEBRUAKY 


11-t8—Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Moe 
tor Car Dealers’ Show 
27-Mar. 14—New York City. Chemical Exe 
position, Grand Centra! Palace 
APRIL 


20-21—Cleveiand, 0. Nationa) 
Association. 


Petroleum 





nn ene 
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*Shortening distance 
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Restrictive Legislation Forcing 
Many Changes m Truck Design 


This is the second install 
Pierre Schon, transportation e 


ment of a paper presented by 
ngineer of the General Motors 


Truck Company, before the recent S. A. E. transportation 


meeting in Toronto. 


A great variation is apparent in | 


legal lim®ations for combinations of 


vehicles ranging from 30 to 85 feet | 


for the different states. 

A 65-foot maximum length limit, 
as recommended for the proposed 
uniform code, is entirely practical 
for all ordinary hauling require- 
ments, and there is no truck opera- 
tion that we know of where a length 
of 85 feet is required except for haul- 
ing steel girders, timbers, telephone 
poles or such commodities as cannot 
be reasonably transported without 
being dismantled. To cover such 
exceptions provisions should _ be 
made in the laws for a special an- 
nual permit for one or more vehicles 
operated by the same applicant. 

Last year Indiana and Illinois 
passed laws limiting the length of 
vehicle combinations to 40 feet. At- 
tempting to meet the legal limita- 


tions in these two important truck | 


markets, our first problem consists 
of providing adequate loading space 
for a truck and four-wheel trailer 
within the maximum overall length 
of 40 feet. 

For tank trucks or hauling heavy 
materials such as coal, gravel and 
cement, sufficient load space is 
available, but for furniture-moving 
and transporting general merchan- 
dise, also other applications, body 
lengths are too shore to meet prac- 
tical loading requirements. 

TO meet this situation, truck 
manufacturers are compelled to lo- 
cate the cab over the engine within 
a distance of only 5 feet 7 inches 
from bumper to back of cab. This 
allows a body length of 
inches for the truck and 14 
4 inches for the trailer within 
overall legal limit of 40 feet. 
design changes required 


feet 
the 
The 
involve: 
between front 
bumper and back of cab; increasing 
carrying capacity of front axle and 
front springs; changes in steering 
gear mounting; changes in control 
levers and development of new cab 


This new design not only results in | 


a gain in body load space, but also 
provides for better load distribution, 
utilizing full carrving 
front tires 
NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN A 
COMBINATION 
With the modern 
design in which side swaying 
been reduced to a minimum, there 
is no practical reason why three 
units should be considered excessive 
From the standpoint of hazard 
on ‘the highway, three’ vehicles 
coupled together have a_ shorter 
turning radius than two long ve- 
hicles within the same overall com- 
bination length. In certain 
it is highly desirable to split the 
load into a greater number of units, 
especially in the hauling of milk 
from the farms to the city. 


capacity of 


type of 


16 feet 4} 


trailer | 
has | 


Cases. | 


In | 


o— 





recommendations on legal speed 
| limits. A complete revision of truck 
speed laws in most states is highly 
desirable, as the majority of laws 
in effect now for the purpose of con- 
trolling speed of commercial vehicles 
were formulated in the days of solid 
tires and gravel roads. 

With the faster speed of modern 
commercial vehicles made possible 
by six-cylinder engines and balloon 


is highly important, and power 
brakes are now standard equipment 
|on most heavy duty vehicles. Un- 
|less the speed regulation phase of 
|legal activities is carefully watched 
|we may have to contend with im- 
practical regulations such as have 
been contemplated in at least one 
| state, namely, prescribing by law a 
minimum number of square inches 
of braking surface per 1,000 pounds 
|of vehicle gross weight. Such regu- 





tires, the question of stopping ability | 





| vehicles can 


lations would stifle research and 
progress in the design of brakes. 

From the safety standpoint, regu- 
lations now in effect in the State of | 
Connecticut, where safe stopping dis- | 
tances are reqired by law for motor 
vehicles of various types traveling 
at various speeds, are very practical. 

Under this regulation, vehicles 
must have braking system in good 
working order at all times. Uniform 
speed regulations must necessarily | 
be based on deceleration ability of 
vehicles. Sixteen states now require 
trailers to be equipped wth power 
brakes. It is safe to assume that 
when the forty-four legislatures in | 
1933 are adjourned similar legal 
regulations will be in effect in most 
of the states. 

Highway safety of 


commercial 
best be estimate by 
comparing accident records as re- 
ported by the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the last four and a half 
years. While passenger car fatal- 
ities increased during this period by 
59 per cent., the safety record of 
trained truck and bus drivers shows 
a decrease of 31 per cent. for com- 
mercial cars. 

A tabulation of four wheel vehicle 
permissible gross weights and single | 
axle gross weight limitations pre- 


| American Society for Steel Treating 


|; sometimes used as sheet-metal 


| are beef tallow, wool 





sents an extremely complicated pic- 
ture. 


(o be continued) 


~All owners look down 


Marked Economies Effected by 


Steel Lubrication in Stamping 


Aside from correct tool design and construction, effi- 
cient lubrication in stamping work will net greater savings 
than any other factor, according to H. A. Montgomery. 

Statements to this effect were*~ ee 
contained in his paper before the 


“The principles involved in the 
lubricating of metal drawing Opera- 
tions have little in common with the 
| principles involved in machine lu- 
brication. The first and foremost 
requirement of a good cold draw- 
ing lubricant is high film strength, 
j;but it by no means follows that 
jany lubricant possessed of this 
characteristic is an efficent medium 


during the recent National Metal 
Congress in Buffalo, from which the 
following is abstracted: 
“Of the natural fats oils 
iu- 
bricants, those of outstanding merit 
grease, lard 
oil, castor oil and elaine oil. Of the 
compounded lubricants, widely fur-| for the purpose, 
nished for this purpose, most of; “Physical research has shown that 
them will be found to be based prin- | a satisfactory lubricant must be 
cipally upon the aforementioned | properly balanced, principally as to 
fatty oils and fats, and, with few! coefficient of friction and surface 
exceptions, are all prepared in the |tension. The apparent proper range 
form of water-soluble emulsions, tof coefficient of friction in accord- 
varying gradually from solid pasty | ance with physical research, is from 
materials to viscous liquids. Such | 0.005 to 0.020. Surface tension in 


and 


prepared compounds contain not all instances should be as low as it 
only basic fatty lubricating material |is possible to obtain in any given 
but also varying quantities of min-|)ubricant. The factor of surface 


eral oils, usually ranging between 
200 and 700 viscosity. 


on HUPMOBILE... with env 


Michigan, for instance, an average | 


of 2,000,000 pounds of milk per day 
is brought into the city of Detroit 
by vehicle combinations of one 
truck and two trailers. 

If the Kentucky law prohibiting 
trailers were applied in the state of 
Michigan, the cost of transporta- 
tion would make it prohibitive to 
transport milk by truck into the city 
of Detroit from a distance greater 
than 45 miles, whereas at the pres- 
ent time milk produced on dairy 
farms located as far as 125 miles 
from the city of Detroit is being 
transported economically by truck 
and trailer combinations. 

To cover such cases a recom- 
mended uniform code should pro- 
vide for not more than three units, 


rather than make two the maxi- 
mum. 

Highway congestion is affected 
by length regulations. One truck 


with two trailers carrying 30 tons 
payload as allowed by Micihgan law 
requires a maximum space on the 
highway of 65 feet. It would re- 
quire fifteen two-ton trucks to carry 
this load and, with the necessary 
intervening space of 200 feet be- 
tween each two vehicles, these fif- 
teen trucks would occupy a total 
length of 3,100 feet on the highway. 

We are entirely in accord with the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 





Because 





of its Lowness, Safety and Comfort 


making the car hug the curves ... giving it an 


Whenever the owner of an ordinary, convention- 
ally designed car draws alongside one of the new 
Hupmobiles, he is immediately aware of the anti- 


quated design of his own car... its lack of safety 


and comfort. At once he notices that Hupmobile 


is several inches lower . . . a distinct advantage 


in favor of added safety and comfort. 


Hupmobile [S Low—only 66 inches from pave- 


ment to top. 


But not low enough to sacrifice 


either ample headroom or necessary road clear- 


ance. It’s a safe, comfortable sort of lowness . . . 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


‘*“WE BELIEVE 


HUPMOBILE 


DETROIT .- 


TO BE THE B 


inherent stability that’s due to engineered design. 


Every Hupmobile dealer has this powerful sales 


point in the car he sells. 
Do you? 


Perhaps Hupmobile has an opportunity in your 
neighborhood ... under its new selling agreement 
_.. termed “The fairest franchise in the automo- 


tive industry.” Write us . . . today. Obviously, 


your communication will be kept in confidence. 


MICHIGAN 


EST CAR OF ITs CLASS IN THE WORLD®" 
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EQUIPMENT POLICIES NEED 


READJUSTMENT, SAYS CONDIT 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dealer, with the entire approval of 
the production men, took the case 
to the financial heads. There he 
made his argument on the ground 


that the $60,000 involved meant real 
unemployment relief, because the 
machines had to be designed before 
they could be built. His argument 
scored, for he was told that if the 
production men were convinced that 
the three units would make a real 
saving in production costs the order 
would be signed. 

Two weeks later he got word that 
the production men had reported 
that they could get along without 
them. What had happened? Just 
this. The men had suffered four 
salary cuts. They had been pound- 
ed for months with the demand for 
more and more economies. The sin 
of spending for new machinery had 
been dinned into their ears. It 
looked more important to them to 
hold their jobs than to risk them by 
going against their superiors, even 


though the company would profit 
thereby. 

From the foregoing it would seem 
evident that equipment policies 
were adjusted to the vanishing point 
during the painful period from 
October, 1929, to October, 1932. What 


is to happen to them now? 
Assuming that we are two or three 

months along the road to recovery, 

those companies that had successful 


equipment policies will be thinking | 





about adjusting them back to nor- 
mal. Those that never had any 
will do well to study the successful 
plans and work out ones that will 
meet their own needs A very 
simple plan is to retire 10 per cent 
of the production equipment in the 
plant each year 

Companies that followed this plan 
for a reasonable period before 1929 


found themselves in excellent shape | 


to weather a storm. They could 
even cbandon it altogether for the 
emergency and still be in far better 
shape than competitors. The opera- 
tor of one such plan a month ago 
admitted frankly 
drop it during the last 
months, but he was able to do what 
work he had on thoroughly modern 
machines and at minimum cost. He 


observed that there was not a tool | 


in his milling and turning depart- 
ments that was built before 192°. 
Two years ago the average age of 


all his equipment was about six 
years. Compare that with the 
average for the industry. Accord- 


ing to the American Machinist sur- 
vey of obsolete equipment con- 
ducted in 1930, 48 per cent. was 
more than ten years old. The 
average life, therefore, was some- 
| where near twenty years. Today it 
is certainly more than twenty-two 
| years because so little equipment 
| has been purchased since 1930. 

e thinking | Virgil Jordan Jordan estimates that the 


that he had to | 
eighteen | 


deferred purchases 
equipment of all kinds, 
working, power plant, textile, food, | 
|leather, wood-working and so forth, | 
seamen the staggering sum of over 
thirty billion dollars. At the nor- 
mal rate of annual purchasing, 
something like four billion dollars’ 
worth a year, it would take nearly 
eight years to make up the deficit. 
And to that you would have to add 
|the amount necessary to keep cur-| 
jrent equipment up to date during 
i that period. 

With such a situation to face there 
jis no question but that intelligent, 
|far-sighted equipment policies must 
be worked out and put into effect | 
by American industry. This, 
|mind, is one of the major problems | 
which the Robertson Industrial Re- 
habilitation Committee must meet. 


to my} 


|A prodigious amount cf educational | 
| work lies ahead, and the engineer- 
|ing profession should see in it both | 
|a responsibility and an opportunity. | 
| Back of the equipment policy must 
lie adequate resources, The best 
policy in the world gets exactly no- 
| where if the directors can take the 
equipment reserves and mistake) 
j}them for divisibe surplus 
In our present situation funds | 
|for replacement equipment are go- | 
ing to be difficult to find. The 
larger companies can finance re- 
placements whenever they feel that 
it is safe to risk some of the precious 
liquidity of condition that has been 
the creed of the creditor bankers 
|}these many months. For smaller 
manufacturers the solution may be 
a machinery credit pool or financ- 
ing organization something like the 
Railroad Equipment Finance Cor- 
poration recently formed. F. A. 
Geier, president of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, has 
been advocating such a corporation 








of production |for at least two years. 


| knows it, 


|}made American industry. 
| chinery 


| employers. 


That again 


son Committee will be asked to 


find an answer. 


It has long been the practice of | 
the purchasing agent to beat down | 


the price of the equipment seller by 
any means at his command. Just 
so long as the seller has no fixed 
price, and the purchasing agent 
there is nothing else for 
him to do. That's his job. 

But if this process is carried to 
its ultimate conclusion the buyer 
will eventually cut himself off from 
the source of supply of the ingeni- 
ous mechanical designing that has 
The ma- 
builder and his engineers 


|manage to get along on very little 


|but they must eat. And if the ma- 
chinery people are to have pur- 
| chasing power so that they may ex- 
ercise their function as consumers 
they must make some profit on their 


|efforts. Else how can they buy 
automobiles, or shoes, or whatever 
it is that the buyer of their ma- | 


chinery makes? Enlightened self- 


ishness would, take this factor into | 


consideration while negotiating an 
equipment purchase 


Most manufacturers are no longer 


able to replace men with machines | 


and give no thought to what will 
become of the men. They don’t 
always know what to do about the 
men, but they at least worry about 
them. One scheme that seems to 
have some merit is the one adopted 
recently by New York needle trade 
New machines replaced 
men and made considerable savings. 
Part of these savings were put into 
a fund to tide the displaced men 
over until 


themselves as wage earners. This 


‘plan may not work in other places, 


they could re-establish | 


but it is indicative of a state of 


metal-|is a question to which the Robert- | mind that holds hope for the future. 


In the long run, the new machine 
| brings more employment at better 
wages and shorter hours, but during 
| the transition it may cause suffer- 
ing, and that we must take steps 
to prevent, 

It seems inevitable that the aver- 
age factory worker will work shorter 
hours and at a higher rate per hour, 
Two or more shifts will be the rule 
in many industries. Two, at least, 
have already found it profitable to 
work four shifts. 

Under these new conditions only 
up-to-date equipment will permit of 
profitable operation for the manu- 
facturer. In planning his equipment 
policy he must therefore be prepared 
for conditions quite foreign to his 
old experience. And that policy 
should be adjusted to conditions as 


they change. A rigid equipment 
| policy is quite as untenable as an 
j}unchangeable standard. But any 


|kind of an equipment policy except 
one of complete stagnation is better 
than no policy at all. In fact, the 
establishment of a policy is one of 
the essential elements of successful 
management and of profitable oper- 
' ation. 


PATTERSON HEADS GROUP 

| Wnion, N. J., Oct. 10—The Union 
County Oil Dealers’ Association, 
|composed of independent garage 
and service station owners in the 
county, has elected the following 
officers: President, A. Earl Patter- 
son; vice-president, Albert Bauer; 
recording secretary, George Settin- 
ger; financial secretary, Fred Dathe; 
treasurer, Oscar Olsen, and trustees, 
E. A. Lynch, Martin T. Weiss and 
Roger O. Peterkin. 








Cumulative New Passenger Car Registration Statistics, September, ’32 


Returns for today: 


Minnesota, Utah and West Virginia 





| 





States 





AUBURN GROUP 


Chrysler 
































CHRYSLER GROUP 









FORD GROUP 








Buick 
Chevrolet 





GENERAL MOT = GROUP 
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La Salle 
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Delaware } | 5 2 2 21 30 73 } 73 | 10 1 60 1 6 10) 58 
Hilinois _ [61 i 62| 82) 115) 64,595, 876] 1201, 35,1316] 99,25 967,34 _—*+103|__—«*168) 1398 
Michigan { 16 16| 47, 65 43) 285 440| 1310 li) isaij 67) 34 775,16, 104) 140] 1136 
Minnesota ——*&; 7 7] +2 21 18 —=« 4B 209; 434,—~=Ci*‘( KW!SCO!#CMTY C88) 3 36 43 603 
N. Dakota i; ee, ee — 32) —=«sAL: Ay ! 114| 6) 99 ! ee _i12 
Utah ‘GRRE seca ee ee ee nd ) 66, CS 5d _& 
West Virginia | 4 ee | i6 | 20) 8 i35| 271, «1 272 | 10 389 | 9 21 251 
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Group Total | 104 | 2022 | 4038 | 
Delaware, '31 | 2 2] 15 4 3 28 50 | 119 119} 21 1 74) 4 9 Bb 127 
Mlinois, 1931 | 120 13 133] 247 «4165 209, 1138 1759] ‘1893 13 1906 ! 269) 39, «1741 29 207, —«324 2609 
Michigan, ‘31 { 42 5 47|—Ss«161 99 228, ‘1175 1663|  —~:16797 11 1690], —-234) 45,1409) 28) «182,244 2142 
Minnesota, 1931 | 20 1 2ij—=«a2 22 °~©=«C«SA, (ité‘éSC~*~<“‘COSYYSCOC*;*‘#A' - 430} ——S« 7 678 4 45 81) . 895 
N. Dakota, “31 | ease Ty 10 3 6 72) 160 i 161 | 18 122 8 jl 
Utah, 1931} 6 6, ~—SsB 6 10; —«22. 46, —s«i4il i4ij 5 —a 148 1 7 15 197 
W. Virginia, 1931 _| 15 i ié| 55 ia 33)—COSGT 283 | 284) 2| 286 | 35) 317 3 19 ey Lani 

en 2 = "7 7 S 5 4) 73 173 1269 





Wisconsin, "31 | 
Line Tot’'l, ’31 
Group Tot'l, "31 | 
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Illinois — - 
Michigan | 
Minnesota | 
N. Dakota I 
Utah | 
West Virginia | 





Wisconsin 

Line Total | 53 

Group Total | 

Delaware, ’31__| } 3 — = i 7| 8 8] 2 

Hllinois, 1931_—«|_——«a24 64 1s8{- 13) S*=<C«~S~*SS:*C*<CS*«S 194] 126) ~—=«29) 155 | 27| 
Michigan, “31 1 | —s(i64 SB 232 | 3 | | 4%) ‘1, 13) 84 | 50| 
Minnesota, 1931 i931 | 16 11 27 | i. a 39, 41;~—~CS*SC=«Y22 53 | 2| 
N. Dakota, 31__| 5 3 BI ie 7 a. 16 | 5| 
Utah, 1931 ee 9 14 23 | foe — on, a 10 | 3| 
W. Virginia, 1931 | 27, " 36 | | 2 3, 44) 46 | 6| 


Wisconsin, "31 
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WHAT SALES PROMOTION 


(Continued from Page 3) 


being built today is a pretty good stration the salesman refuses the 
automobile. appraisal, — 
There is just one time and one 


Second: That every year the pub- |way to present 
lic grows smarter in the purchase | yoy have shown 
of automobiles, and that we, as a/things that your car will do that 
group, have learned nothing in the |other cars will not do, and after 
past ten years. This premise is |you have given him the thrill of 
proven by the fact that the average | driving the car himself, the ap- 
loss per used car traded in on aj praisal should be presented in this 
new car in the year 1930 was $54 | form: 

$54 chiseled out of your profits by | 


“Mr. Prospect, I know that 
smart buyers and your own commis- | are enthused about this car, 
sion salesmen. 


that you would like to own one, 

Third—That the salesman today, | there being no reason why you 

facing increasingly pitter competi- | Shouldn't have a duplicate of this 

tion from other good automobiles, | car, I’m going to offer you a propo- 
fighting for business with a public 


| sition that you just can't afford to 
growing smarter every year, facing | turn down. If you will turn over 
to us your present car and pay us 


the appraisal, after 
the prospect the 


you 
and 
and 


a@ much smaller potential market 
than normal, has a real job on his | the sum of, say, $7.23 a week for 
hands one year you will become imme- 
To meet this condition we feel| diately a proud owner of ‘this car,” 
etc. 


that a definite plan of operation is 
necessary and suggest the follow- 
ing, not because we think it is so 
good, but because successful dealers, 
merchandising various makes of 
cars, are finding it successful today, 


The thought behind this method 


this: 
less than a cash difference of $350. 
The financing charges are more 
easily smoothed away, and when 


in the face of the conditions of 
today. the prospect goes home he usually 
First—We must have fewer and | doesn’t remember whether the pay- 


better salesmen. Fewer salesmen | ™€DtS were $7.23 or $7.73 a week, 
because the market is smaller, and|@!though the difference in a year's 
whether the man works on a salary| “Mme amounts to $25 in the ap- 
or commission the dealer can afford | PT@isal price of the car. You lose 
only a certain percentage for sales|™@Dy ao on a $25 difference in 
expense. With the limited market | ®PPraisal, but you aren't likely to) 
the number of sales is naturally | [0S¢ it for fifty cents a week. Many | 
limited, and the profits should be alte aa des Gna cae an ~ 
divided among fewer men. ‘ » J ave 
Better salesmen, because it is ab- | = aes A pw aoe 
solutely necessary that the appall- cneck waen 
os of 95 pent eee |e, Ga hed cee Reve 
we are to survive. Just think of | s : 
what it would mean if every dealer | bring this into our little talk, this 
in the city of Buffalo would oe| fe oo of standard demonstra- 
the customer $10 less for his used | (Ons = appraisals because it il- 
car than he normally will allow! If | meng ee ee 
every dealer would do this it| ™©”- pS Ue 
wouldn't change your percentage of | bring home to the individual deal- 
volume or the registration figures eons the necessity of real 
1 per cent., and yet the dealers in| SS Promotion work in your own 


Erie county alone would make an business, and of having your sales- 





in presenting an appraisal is simply | 
$7.23 a week seems so much} 


| FREE ENTRY FOR 
BRITISH CAR PARTS 
RUMORED IN CANADA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| bile industry when asked about a 
preference on British cars, scouted 
the possibility of such action being 
taken. They expect that the new 
tariff schedules will show a greatly 
increased preference for British 
motor trucks and buses, but are 
highly skeptical of free entry being 
allowed to British cars 


\NORTH CAROLINA LICENSES 
FOR CARS AVERAGE $14.03 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 10.—The aver- 

| age cost of an automobile license 
| plate in North Carolina this year was 
| $14.0349, according to a report just 
|}issued by the commissioner of rev- 
enue, A. J. Maxwell. Further infor- 
}mation was made availiable as fol- 
| lows: 
The amount paid so far this year 
;for plates is $5,285,080, as compared 
with $6,163,583 for the same period 
{in 1931. Also 49,159 North Carolin- 
ians had automobile license plates 
last year who do not have them this 
year, resulting in a decrease in rev- 
enue of $689.941. The remainder of 
the decrease is accounted for by a 
1931 act, which changed the method 
of computing the tax from horse- 
power to weight. 


200 S. A. E. MEMBERS: 
TAKE AIRPLANE FLIGHTS 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 10.—About 200 
members of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers visited Newark 
Airport Saturday afternoon for an 
inspection from the air and from 
the ground. 

Eastern Air Transport offered the 
use of one of its eighteen-passenger 
Condors to take members of the or- 
ganization on trips over Newark 
and New York. Other members 
made ascents in a Pitcairn auto- 
gyro piloted by James Ray of Wil- 
low Grove, Pa. 

After the flights, Lieut. Richard 
Aldworth, superintendent of New- 
ark Airport, told the visitors about 


LEARNS TORQUE REQUIRED 
TO DRIVE TAP 


Data on the torque, 


and 


consequently the power, 


required in tapping holes in cast iron, in tests made at Iowa 


State College, were recently secured by J. 
professor of machine design at that institution. 


Edward Miller, 
Results of 


the test were given in a paper by Prof. Miller before the 
machine shop practice division of the American Society of 


Mechanical 


Engineers during the recent 


National Metals 


Congress in Buffalo, N. Y. A summary of this report 
follows: ————- ai scsi co aie 
Need of data on the torque re- | of the strips. Holes to be tapped 


quired to tap cast iron became evi- 
dent during the development of a 
hydraulic tapping machine and led 
to the investigation here reported. 
Tests were made under 
approaching as closely as 
those usually encountered. Acord- 
ingly, the taps used were not es- 
pecially selected, but were used just 


possible 


conditions | 


}were drilled through the strips 
|parallel to the original surfaces of 
|the casting. Every effort was made 
ito secure only sound metal, free 
from blowholes 

No chemical analysis of the iron 
was obtained, but it is known that 
the iron was high in phosphorus 
and low in silicon and manganese, 


The 






jas received from the factories. , , 

No refinements for aligning the Total carbon is probably around 3 
tap with the hole were made. The |! 3'% per cent., with not more than 
holes were not reamed, but were | 9-22 per cent of combined carbon 
drilled twice—the first time with a The Brinell hardness number was 
drill slightly smaller than the de- | found to be 170, with 3,000-kg. load 
sired hole size, and it is beliceved|and standard 10-mm. ball. 
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additional quarter of a million dol- 
lars profit per normal year. Fight- 
ing for this extra $10 requires bet- 


men sell the new car before ap-|the airport and the progress 
praising the used car, of making} modern aeronautics, 


of | 









ter salesmen. 

Your manufacturer spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
tell the public the story of his prod- 


uct. He spends many more hun-| ” 
dreds of thousands of dollars in | %°U: 
the preparation of literature. All| Competition may be the life of | 


trade, but competition for used cars 
will certainly be the death of trad- 
ers.” 


NEW PYRENE CHAIN 


of the money is being spent to tel 
the public of the particular appeal 
that his product has over other 
products. A smart salesman will 
use these facts in his sales story. 
He will not talk disparagingly of | 
other cars, but will confine his con- 
versation to the essential selling 
factors of his product. | 

We have learned through actual | 
experience that few salesmen make 
a demonstration. They merely give 
the prospect a ride, a ride that costs 
money and accomplishes little, The 
smart salesman will have a stand- 
ard demonstration route. It will 
be a route that can be covered in| 
approximately ten minutes, carefully 
chosen so as to accentuate the qual- 
ities of the particular car, so care- 
fully built into it by the manufac- 
turer, and so widely advertised in | 
both newspapers and literature. And | 
as he makes the demonstration he 
will tell every prospect exactly the 
Same story for two reasons. The 
first place, there is but one best 
way to tell the story of a definte 
product, and the second place, that | 
if he always makes his demonstra- 
tion the same way, and tells the | 
sstory in the same way it becomes a 
habit, and he doesn’t forget it, and 
each sales talk is just as effective 
as any other. 

This was very hard to get over 
to our salesmen; in fact, we were 
unable to sell our salesmen on the 
idea until I personally had demon- 
strated individually to practically 
every one of the Ford salesmen in| The Pyrene emergency chain is | 
the larger cities of the Buffalo ter- |rustproofed by parkerizing, has | 
ritory. heavy all-weather rubber fabric 

This definite program is all a part |Strap and compression buckle, per- 
of the used car program, because | mitting close adjustment and tight 








Pyyrene Manufacturing Company, 
of Newark, N. J., maker of double 
duty tire chains, has developed an| 
emergency chain. The maker claims 
the new chain is immediately | 
| available, easy te put on and easy to | 
| take off. 


the salesman will tell his prospect |fit. It is claimed to be positive in 
that he will not, because he isn’t | action. 
allowed to, make an appraisal on It is made in three sizes to fit | 


all tires from 4.40 to 7.50 inclusive, 
for wire or wood wheels. Either 
three or four chains can be used on 
a wheel, 


any used car until the prospect has 
taken a ride in the new car and 
feels that he would like to own one. 
If the prospect refuses the demon- 











| heater 


; months 
| larger 
| period of 1931, according to M. F. 


this one thought stand out forever | - . 
CHICK OF CADILLAC 


in the minds of your organization, 
that when the price of the used car 
is the principal factor in the pur- 
chase of a new car somebody has 
to get hurt, and that somebody is 


VISITING IN EAST 


Detroit, Oct. 10.—In line with the 
established policy of maintaining 
constant contact between the fac- 
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tory and.retail forces, J. C. Chick, 
general sales manager Cadillac Mo- | 
tor Car Company, is holding a series | 
of meetings this week with his re- 
tail selling organization in several 
eastern cities. 

Besides New York and Brooklyn, 
Mr. Chick plans to address Cadillac 
retail salesmen in Newark, Paterson, 
Union City and other cities in the 
New York area. 


MOTOR WHEEL HEATER 
DIVISION SALES UP 58% 


Detroit, Oct. 10.—Business of the 
division of Motor Wheel 
Corporation during the first eight 
of 1932 was 58 per cent 
than in the corresponding 


Cotes, sales director. 


DAYTON RUBBER BUSY 
Dayton, Oct. 10.—Prduction of the 
Dayton Rubber Company in the 
past thirty days has been the 
highest in the history of the com- 


| pany with 30 per cent. more tires 


and tubes being manufactured than 
at any time previously a‘ this time 
of year. The company is doing 
large replacement business. 


OKLAHOMA EXEMPTS FUEL 
FOR STATE’S SCHOOL BUSES 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 10.— 
Gasoline purchased for use in 

state-owned school buses is not sub- 

ject to the Federal excise tax, the 

Attorney General of Oklahoma, J. 

Berry King, has advised the super- 

intendent of public instruction of 

the state. 
HADLEY BACK AT WORK 
Toledo, O., Oct. 10.—Harold Had- 
ley, president of Associated Parts, | 
Inc., manufacturers of Red Head | 
Heaters and AP Mufflers, is back 


ling threads ground to form. 





se 


that this redrilling assisted in - 
curing uniform results 

A 20-in. drill press was used and 
a 5h. p. motor driving by belt. Two 
tapping attachments, the smaller 


accommodating hand taps up to 


TAP Dir 
* Yo 







ke 


metal tested was on a cut surface 
taken from the heart of the casting, 
where a soft metal could be expecied 
because of the slow rate of cooling 
in the casting. This investigation 
was carried on for all taps with the 
spindle turning at 125 revolutions 


7-16 in. in diameter and the larger | per minute. 
from ™% to 7% in., were adapted to| RESULTS 
the spindle-of the drill press. These, For national coarse-thread taps 
attachments were so made that| the data’ obtained are plotted in 
when the spindle of the press was Fig. 1. Curves represent the aver- 
forced down, the tap was turned in| ape of all taps, and give a good 


the direction of the spindle and at 
the same speed, but upon raising 
the spindle, the tap was turned in 


idea of the general relation of torque 
to diameter and of the effect of the 
depth of thread on the torque. 


the opposite direction with ae For National fine-thread taps the 
spindle speed. Sufficient flexibility | gata secured are presented in 
was incorporated for the tap to be Fic. 2 


partially floating, thus eliminating 
the necessity for careful alignment. 
The attachment was provided with 


a friction clutch, which could be ad- | 


justed to slip when the torque be- 
came excessive 
Four manufacturers furnished the 


style taps, are of carbon steel with 
cut threads. Taps 5 and 6 are tape! 
style, cut thread, carbon steel. No 
7 is plug style, of high-speed steel 
with cut threads. Taps 8 and 9 are 
plug style, of high-speed steel hav- 


10 is a taper style, high-speed steel, 
ground thread. No. 11 is plug style 
carbon steel, cut thread, 
driver tap, with helical flutes. 
Iron used in the investigation was 
cast into plates about 12 inches 
square, with a thickness about double 
the tap diameter. It was then cut 
into strips equal in thickness to 1} 


| 


Results secured are very consist- 
ent. While individual taps vary 
greatly in performance, as is to be 
expected, the average values for all 
taps are remarkably uniform, and 
when put into graphical form ap- 
pear as smooth curves. 


taps used in the investigation, a pani 
total of eleven in the national 

course-thread series and seven in Marked Improvement 
[the National fine-thread series 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 designate plug- Effected by Steel 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tension appears to be of the utmost 
importance, and those lubricants 
seemingly possessing the lowest sur- 


TaD |face tension, generally speaking, 
|function most efficiently. 

“It has been found by long 

chip- |experience that certain lubricat- 

|ing materials derived from fatty 


sources possess inherent character- 
istics which seem to ke lacking in 
lubricants derived from mineral 
sources. These properties, when de- 
veloped by chemical treatment, are 


at his desk again after an appendi-|times the tap diameter, with the |greatly enhanced in value as Jubri- 
thickness of the casting as the width leants for this use.” 


citis operation, 
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AUSTIN M. WOLF ANALYZES 
SIX-WHEEL TRUCKS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


than has the use or omission of a} 


third differential. 
With single tires 
wheels of the truck, the wheels of 
the bogie unit can be equipped with 
either single or dual tires, or dual 
tires on the forward axle and 
singles on the rear. Assuming that 
all the tires are of the same size 
and individual tire loadings are the 
same, we would have the following 
weight distributions over the three 
axles: 331-3 per cent. on each; 20, 
49 and 40 per cent. and 25, 50 and 
25 per cent. on first, second and| 


on the front 


third axles, respectively. Tire manu- 
facturers would be delighted if such | 





possible. 


always 


distributions were 


single tires on all wheels. However, 
some customers demand dual tires 
in the rear, and the wheelbase is 
rearranged to compensate for the 
capacities of the different tire ar- 
rangements. The builder is also re- 
stricted by legislation limiting 
weights on the axles, and a compro- 
mise must sometimes be made on 
this score. 

Group II. in Table 1 can be sub- 
divided into units without and with 
the interaxle differential. We then 


have the following three types of | 
six-wheeler about which all contro- | 
versies on live and dead axles and | 
ithird differentials seem to center: 


1. One driving and one trailing 
axle. 








al 
"| 
/ 
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FIG. 7 
Six-whex 
but some compromise is. often, 
necessary. Greater mileage will be 


obtained if the departure from the | 


Truxmore attachment for converting 






four-wheel truck to 
‘to unit 


2. Without interaxle differential. 
3. With interaxle differential. 


If conditions permit, the first 


[as a han aaa 
| ON THE OTHER HAND || TENNEY REJOINS 


LARGER TRADE VOLUME 

Chicago, Oct. 10.—Sharp increases 
in the movement of merchandise by 
mail-order concerns, gains in elec- 
tric power output and upward trend 
in the volume of revenue in freight 
car loadings and mounting sales by 
many wholesale houses characterized 
the past week in Chicago, the Chi- 
|cago Association of Commerce re- 
ported. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
| & Pacific Railroad announced reve- 
jnue cars loaded on the road and 
cars received from connections from 
October 1 to 7 totaled 26.753, com- 
pared with 20,583 in the same period 
last month, 





FULL-TIME SCHEDULES 


Thompsonville, Conn., Oct. 10.— 


| Full-time working schedules affect- | 


jing between 1,800 and 2,000 employ- 


lees will be put into effect this week 
i the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 


pany. Officials said the operations 
/likely would continue for several 
months. 


REPORT INCREASED DEMAND 


Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 10.—Eight | 
|carloads of the new General Elec- | 
tric oil-burning furnaces were 


shipped to New York city Saturday 


to meet the better demand occa- 
| sioned by cool weather. 

| “Business the past two weeks has 
| been so great that our factories are 
being pressed hard to keep up with 
| the demand,” J. J. Donovan, man- 


ager of the General Electric air con- | 


|ditioning department, said. “Al- 
| though this is the first season for 
| our new oil furnace, sales have been 
gratifying.” 


NIGHT AND DAY SHIFT 
Philadelphia, Oct. 10.—Pennsyl- 
vania Carpet Corporation is operat- 
ing all of its equipment full time 
|}during the day and a force working 
| from 4.30 p. m. until early morning 
'is operating the major portion of 
| the equipment at night. Increased 
| production, an official stated, was 
|begun recently to take care of the 
llarger volume of orders being 
booked for the new line of rugs re- 

cently placed upon the market. 
It was stated that orders for these 
new high pile rugs have been re- 
ceived from all sections and the 





|/plant is now behind in making de- | 


|liveries on actual orders, 


than 500 cu. in., chassis weight of 
| 12,000 to 13,000 lb. depending on tire 
|} equipment, and making a 450-mile 
|road trip on schedule time, day 


ideal is on the side of underloading | type is desirable because of its sim- | after day, averaging 20 to 22 m.p.h. 


rather than overloading. 
Driving arrangement also is con- | 
sidered in tire arrangement, in view | 


of traction or road conditions, such /}a truck is representative of several) sufficient power to make 


ruts. One manufacturer of 


as 


} 


four-wheel-drive trucks who adds a 
trailing or power axle, depending on | 
type 





the of six-wheeler, 







FIG. 10. 





prefers ton 


Wisconsin front wheel drive axle using 


plicity and low upkeep cost. It is 
very popular in certain fields and 
the compromises seem fewest. Such 


in New York state carrying milk 
and farm produce to the extent of 
a 15 to 18-ton payload, with a pis- 
displacement of slightly more 


6 Jo with 26-F Nigh -Spred Gear 
hy with F-15 High - Speed Gear 


o- 
enter line Axle _ oS ir 
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| over the road. This is a favored 
| size for the first type in this par- 
| ticular service, and the engine has 
undue 
shifting on hills unnecessary, there- 
by avoiding excessive fuel consump- 
| tion. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Hydraulic Brakes 


This End Shawn 9) Deg 
Out of True Plane 


Rzeppa universal joints 


MARMON AS GEN. 
SALES DIRECTOR’ 


(Continued irom ‘Page 1) 


be S. V. Harding, who continues in | 
the post of sales manager, - 


The new Marmon general sales 
director has a background of four- 
teen years of experience in the fine 
car field, having been connected with 
Locomobile and Pierce-Arrow in 
addition to a previous period when 
he was with Marmon as general 
sales director and assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Tenney returns to Marmon 
at a time when the company is com- 
pleting a new and aggressive pro- 
gram for the future. This program 
will be formally announced to the 
trade and to the public this month. 

The Marmon sales manager, Mr. 
| Harding, has been one of the leading 
figures in the Marmon sales de-| 
partment for years. He has directed 
numerous successful sales and sales | 
promotion activities, and will play 





an important part in the new Mar- 
mon program. 





INDIANAPOLIS SALES 
OFF FOR SEPTEMBER| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ford continued to set the pace, | 
leading the field by more than two 
to one, and, with 182 cars registered | 
for the month, accounted for nearly | 
40 per cent. of the total of 483. In| 
August the county registrations to- | 
taled 654, and during September. | 
1931, the figure was 772. 
The Chrysler group, which has for | 
several months outperformed any | 
other group except Ford, dropped | 
back behind General Motors last | 
month, due perhaps to the fact that | 
Plymouth dealers are practically at | 
a standstill, with their stock almost | 
completely depleted. } 
In the truck division total regis- | 
trations amounted to only ninety | 
units, just 50 per cent. below the 
previous month, when 181 were 
tabulated. The August showing was 
largely credited to delivery of a large 
number of trucks to the state high- 
way department for use on road con- 
tracts. Ford and Chevrolet, respec- 
| tive leaders of the list, showed in- | 
creases for the month of September 
over August. The figure compared | 
more favorably with September of | 
last year, when 124 machines were | 
registered. | 
Used car activity continued at a 

| fairly satisfactory pace considering 
the low state of dealer stocks, but 
no further impetus was anticipated 
in the new car division prior to} 
announcement of 1933 lines. 





SALES AND EXPORTS 
SHOW FIRMNESS 


a | 


} 


(Continued from Page 1) 
|}over August. This company’s export 
; business in 1932 has equaled about | 
|4 per cent. of its total, a ratio that | 
held true during 1931. | 
General Motors’ sales statement | 








for September has evoked consider- | 
able comment here. It is pointed | 
out that domestic sales of 34,694 ve- , 
hicle units are more than 4,000 units | 
ahead of the company’s total world | 
production, which amounted to| 
30,117 vehicles. This is pointed out 
as a continuation of the general | 
policy of automotive manufacturers 
to reduce dealers’ stock to the lowest 
possible point so as to be ready for 
| revival of buying demand when it 


‘HIGHWAY CARRIERS 
AND RAIL CHARGES 
WILL BE DISCUSSED 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Public | 
utility holding companies, regulation | 
of motor carriers, railroad rates and 
air transportation will be among the 
topics considered at the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, according to the pro- 
gram just issued by the secretary. | 
James B. Walker, who also is secre- | 
tary of the New York Transit Com- ; 
mission. 

The convention will be held No- 
vember 15 to 18, at Hot Springs, Ark., 
with the Arkansas Railroad Com- 
mission as host. 











STINSON 





AIRPLANES 


Can Help Sell 


Automobiles 


Here is the way one dis- 
tributor uses the airplane 
to advertise his line of cars 
and create business. 


He purchased a 215 Horse 
Power closed Stinson 
Monoplane, and is sending 
this plane to every town in 
his territory where he has 
or NEEDS a dealer—and 
which has an airport or a 
safe field to land on. In 
advance of the plane’s ar- 
rival in a town, he mails 
out invitations to all own- 
ers of his make of cars to 


“come out for a ride in 
this safest, quietest and 
most comfortable of all 


cabin airplanes.” 


He has found that these 
people not only come in 
answer to the invitation, 
but bring their friends, 
many of them prospects. 


This distributor reports 
that by this method he is 
building up good will 
among his owners and their 
friends whom he hopes to 
have as owners. He is get- 
ting SALES at no more 
cost than with other forms | 
of advertising. A plane isa 
TRANSPORTATION 
unit, and operates at no 
more cost than a fine motor 
car driven by a chauffeur. 


Learning to fly your own 
plane is, just as easy as 
learning to drive a car, and 
much more fun, After you 
have learned, you can elim- 
inate the expense of a pilot. 


We will be glad to go into 
further detail by mail or 
person, with any motor car 
dealer or distributor who is 
interested in this modern 
way of getting more busi- 
ness. Write us. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Division of Cord Corporation 
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